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The Fall of Jerusalem: a Dramatic Poem. 


By the Rev. H. H. Milman. 
We 


poems of our age. It has more of stern 


grandeur with more of gentle beauty— 


more of vast picture for the imagination 
with more of sweet pathos for the affections 


—more of the awfulness arising from super- 


natural horrors with more of the touching 


regard this as one of the noblest 


loveliness of humanity—than any work of 


its class which has been produced within 
our memory. We must, however, lay be- 
fore our readers a sketch of its plot, and 
dwell on what appears to us its distin- 
suishing beauties, that we may not be ac- 
cused of excessive or indiscriminating eu- 
logy. 

“The subject is the last tremendous ca- 
tastrophe of the Jewish history of marvels 
—the total destruction by Titus of the 


Holy City, after an unparalleled siege, and | 
“In the | 


amidst the most fearful prodigies. 
poem, the events of a considerable period | 
are compressed into the brief space of | 
thirty-six hours—the characters of those 
leaders by whom the devoted city was 


ruled are clearly developed, and fictitious | 
persons and incidents, whicheitherheighten 
the general effect or relieve the vloom, are — 


brought before us on a canvas which is full 
without confusion. The piece opens in 
the calm of the evening, when Titus and 
his soldiers are gazing from the Mount of 
Olives on the beautiful city which they 
are about to destroy. The Roman com- 
mander feels himself directed by super- 
human power to raze the fair towers he 
would fain spare, and intimates to his com- 


panions the strange influences busy at his | 


soul, 
knows to be resistless. 


beautiful apostrophe to Salem—which at | 


which he does not understand, but | 
Shuddering at his | 
appointed office, he breaks out into this | 


| 


once sets its magnificence in the loveliest | 


light before us, and deeply affects us with | 
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| 


the solemnity of that calamity which is so 
soon to lay it in the dust. “ 


“It must be— 
And yet it moves me, Romans! it confounds 
The counsels of my firm philosophy, 
That ruin’s merciless ploughshare must pass 

o’er, 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 
As on our olive crowned hill we stand, 
Where Cedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 
As through a valley sacred to sweet peace ; 
How boldly doth it front us! how majestically ! 
Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 
Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer, 
To the blue heavens. Here bright and sump. 
tuous palaces, 

With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 
Here towers of war that frown in massy strength, 
While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 
As conscious of its being her last farewell 
Of light and glory to that fated city. 
And as our clouds of battle, dust and smoke, 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 
In undisturbed and lone serenity, 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven! It stands before us 
A inount of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles! 
The very sun, as if he worshipp’d there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar rvofs, 
And down the long and branching porticoes, 
On every flowery ‘sculptur ‘d capital, 
Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 
By Hercules! the sight might almost win 
The offended majesty of Rume to mercy.” 


After Titus has given orders for the 
more complete circumvailation of the city, 


| the scene changes to the fountain of Siloe, 


on which the moonlight is silently falling. 
Here Javan, who has embraced the dec: 


for one whom, at the peril of crucifixion, 
he was accustomed to meet at that hour. 
It is Miriam—the daughter of the stern 
Pharisee Simon—who comes down an old 
and forgotten staircase from the walls, 
partly indeed with a holy love for the gen- 
tle Christian, but chiefly to procure from 
his hands refreshments to alleviate the fa- 
mine endured by her father. She, too, is 
of the divine faith of the Man of Galilee— 


“a trembling, pale, and melancholy maid,” 





who in her gentleness can overcome the 
M 


trines of the despised Nazarene, is waiting 
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brutual violence of the ungodiy. For two 

nights he has expected her in vain, and 
has deplored that he felt not “ the music of 
her footsteps on his spirit.” Her voice is 
heard at a distance calling on Javan, who 
in the sweet fantasy of fondness exclaims, 


“It is her voice! the air is fond of it, 
And enviously delays its tender sounds 
From the ear that thirsteth for them.” 


He urges her to fly with him to Pella, 
where the Christians had taken refuge. 
She indignantly refuses, and he in his dis- 
appointment speaks of his belief that she 
Joved him as a sweet yet faithless dream. 
This charge draws from her the following 
most beautiful and touching reply: 


‘Love thee! I am here, 
Here at dead midnight by the fountain’s side, 
Trusting thee, Javan, with a faith as fearless 
As that with which the instinctive infant twines 
To its mother’s bosom.—Love thee! when tle 

sounds 

Of massacre are round me, when the shouts 
Of frantic men in battle rack the soul 
With their importunate and jarring din, 
Javan, I think on thee, and am at peace. 
Our famished maidens gaze on me, and see 
That L am famished like themselves, as pale, 
With lips as parched, and eyes as wild, yet I 
Sit patient with an enviable smile 
On my wan cheeks, for then my spirit feasts 
Contented on its pleasing thoughts of thee.” 


This sweet maiden, when Javan speaks 
with horror of her father as the bloodiest 
ruler of the city, declares her resolution to 
cleave to him till death, and even because 
all others hate him, to strive by her love to 
* make up to his forlorn and desolate heart 
the forfeited affections of his kind.” She 
quits him, bearing with her her pious load 
of wine and fruit for Simon. In the next 
scene we find her in the house of her fa- 
ther, solacing herself with gentle thoughts 
and tender recollections of the days when 
she was wont to thread in sport the secret 
passage, now used for excursions so mo- 
mentous and fearful. Her sister Salone 
appears—a high souled Jewish damsel, 
whose imaginations grow more fervent as 
the danger increases, who seems intoxi- 
cated by extravagant fantasy, and boasts 
of the “rapturous disturbances” which 
break her haunted slumbers. She tells in 
lofty strain of nightly visitations which 
“break on her gifted sight more golden 
bright than the rich morn on Car mel, ” and 
of ‘sounds of unearthly sweetness floating 
through the house of Simon, when all 
around are shrieks, and moaning, and pre- 
parations for battle, When Miriam ten- 


derly attributes her strange visions to her | 
‘ 
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having fasted for two long days, she indig- 
nantly charges her with a 1 belief in the cra- 
cified, vows “to tear from her soul “all me- 
mory of their youthful pleasant hours, their 
blended spor ts, and tasks, and joys, and 
sorrows,” and to proclaim her as an apos- 
tate and a traitress. While Miriam is 
Weeping at this unsisterly threat, Simon 
enters, and tells of his stern search for se- 
creted provisions. Happily in this sad nar- 
rative he describes two sleeping infants, 
and the picture so affects Salone that she 
cannot betray her sister. After Simon has 
retired, she exclaims— 

“© Miriam! I dare not tell him now! 

For even as those two infants lay together, 
Nestling their sleeping faces on each other, 
Even so we two have lain, and I have felt 

Thy breath upon my face, and every motion 
Of thy soft bosom answering to mine own.” 


Simon speedily returns, having found the 


wine and food, which he believes were 
brought by some favouring angel. Miriam 


dares not undeceive him, lest he should 
dash the refreshment from him as accursed, 
and perish in his sins. She herself does 
not taste them, but, to avoid uniting in his 
thanksgiving, retires, and consvles herself 
with a noble hymn on the birth and lowly 
humanity of him on whom her spirit is lean- 
ing. 

Morning now breaks, and Simon anx- 
iously yet hopefully looks out to see if the 
sky gives signal of the approaching deliver- 
ance > of his country. That which in Salone 
is the dream of imagination drunken by 
mingled wretchedness and ardour, is in 
him a firm and moveless trust. Tke lust- 
ful John, Amariah his daring and enthu- 
siastic son, Eleazar, and the high priest, 
burst in on his meditation, and. a scene 
of scofling and reproach ensues between 
John and Simon, which is broken by the 
Roman horn sounding a parley. The chiefs 
hasten to the walls, where Titus addressed 
them with offers of mercy on surrender. 
John answers him only with bitter taunts 
and reviling. But Simon, indignant at the 
low mockery of his colleague, pours out on 
the Gentile a sublime strain of denuncia- 
tion, in which every line teems with fear- 
ful imagery, and his soul seems labouring 
with thoughts too vast for expression. After 
allowing “Rome's stupendous power, and 
representing it as feeble before the Lord, 
who had portioned and sealed to his coun- 
trymen their sacred land, he exclaims— 


“‘Haughty Gentile ! 
Even now ye walk on ruin and on prodigy. 
The air ye breathe is heavy and o’ercharged 
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With your dark gathering doom; and if our 
earth 

Do yet, in its disdain, endure the footing 

Of your arm’d legions, ’tis because it labours 

With silent throes of expectation, waiting 

The signal of your scattering. Lo! the moun- 


tains 
Bend o’er you with their huge and lowering 
shadows, 


Ready to rush and overwhelm: the winds 

Do listen, panting for the tardy presence 

Of Him that shall avenge. And there is scorn, 

Yea, there is laughter in our fathers’ tombs, 

To think that heathen conqueror doth aspire 

To lord it over God’s Jerusalem! 

Yea, in hell’s deep and desolate abode, 

Where dwell the perish’d kings, the chief of 
earth ; 

They whose idolatrous warfare erst assail’d 

The Holy City and the chosen people; 

They wait for thee, the associate of their hopes 

And fatal fall, to join their ruin’d conclave. 

He whom the Red Sea whelm’d with all his 


host, 
Pharaoh the Egyptian; and the Kings of Ca- 
naan ; 


The Philistine; the Dagon worshipper ; 

Moab, and Edom, and fierce Amalek ; 

And he of Babylon, whose multitudes, 

Even on the hills where gleam your myriad 
spears, 

In one brief night the invisible Angel swept 

With the dark and noiseless shadow of his wing, 

And morn beheld the fierce and riotous camp 

One cold, and mute, and tombless cemetry ; 

Sennacherib; all, all are risen, are mov’d; 

Yea, they take up the taunting song of welcome 

To him who, like themselves, bath madly warr’d 

*Gainst Zion’s walls, and miserably fallen 

Before the avenging God of Israel.” 


This speech animates the Jews with 
fresh courage, and they call on Simon to 
lead them to certain victory. Joseph, the 

captive, addresses to them an energetic 
and affectionate warning, in which he un- 
masks their delusion, and entreats them to 
yield, but is dnndrentd only by a javelin 
from the hand of Amariah, which wounds 
him. This outrage eifaces the last emo- 
tions of pity from the heart of ‘Titus, and 
he resigns himself entirely to the awful 
impulse which urges him to execute the 
vengeance of heaven. Salone, madly de- 
sirous to gaze on the combat, mounts the 
wall, and gives to Miriam a magnificent 
deseription of the furious contest, in which 
Amariah, whom she frantically loves, per- 
forms feats of astonishing but successless 
valour. While she continues to gaze on 
the spectacle, by which she is so strangely 
fascinated, her sister joins a train of mai- 
dens proceeding to offer prayers at the 
temple, resolved herself there to call on 
the Messiah for succour. A choral hymn 
is then chaunted by the melancholy viryins, 
describing the old deliverances which God 
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wrought out for their fathers, and imploring 
him again to drive back the heathen. The 
leaders s, discomfited and beaten back within 
their last wall, rush in and renew their al- 
tercations, until they are interrupted by 
the high priest, who declares the temple 
polluted by the utterance of the name of 
Christ within its sanctuaries. Salone, who 
is present, immediately knows that her sis- 
ter is the criminal, and after a struggle 
with old love and gentle recollections of 
childhood, rushes forward to denounce her, 
and stands unveiled in the midst of the 
crowd. Her appearance, however, gives a 


_ new turn to the people’s thoughts. Abiram, 


the false prophet, rapturously counsels an 
immediate marriage between the daughter 
of Simon and the son of John, which may 
heal the animosities of the leaders. The 
proposal is agreed to; Simon anticipates 
the springing of the Messiah from the 
union, conceived in the extreme agony of 
the chosen people. While they resign 
themselves to frightful joy, Miriam seeks 
the fountain of Siloe, over which a storm | 
is brooding. After some sweet misgivings 
that she finds not Javan there, and sweet 
self reproaches for her momentary doubt, 
she sees him through the gloom. In vain 
he urges her again to fly with him—in vain 
he applies scripture to aid his hopes—she 
nobly repels his sophistry, and resolves to 
perform her undoubted duty in cleaving to 
the last to her devoted father. He yields 
in fond admiration—they feel that this is 
probably their last hour of meeting: on 
earth, and Miriam addresses him, to whom 
hitherto she has been chary of her tender- 
ness, with this most affecting language: 


*‘ Javan, one last, one parting word with thee :—- 

There have been times when I have said light 
words, 

As maidens use, that made thy kind heart bleed; 

There have been moments when 1 have seen 
thee sad, 

And I have cruelly sported with thy sadness; 

I have been proud, oh! very proud to hear 

Thy fond lips dweli on beauty, when thy eyes 

Were on this thin and wasted form of mine. 

Forgive me, oh! forgive me, for | deemed 

The hour would surely come, when the fond 
bride 

Might well repay the maiden’s waywardness.” 


Meanwhile an awful calm prevails on 
earth and in heaven, and the festive lamps 
for the bridal are gleaming from the wretch- 
ed city. The lovers part, and the scene 
changes to the interior of the walls, where 
the aftrighted Jews are crowding together 
to gaze on the prodigies which heaven and 
earth exhibit. Amidst these horrors, the 
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gentle voicings of the marriage train are 
heard from the house of Simon, where the 
bridegroom decks his chamber. ‘These are 
fearfully broken by the voice of Joshua son 
of Hannaniah, who for seven years has 
cried wo to Salem. With his inspired de- 
nunciations the sweet notes of the bridal 
festivity mingle, and he rushes out to ac- 
complish his last prophecy and to die. The 
high priest rushes in affrighted, and tells 
how he has heard a sound from the holy of 
holies, of mingled grief and anger, but not 
human, “as if the hoarse and rolling thun- 
der spake with the articulate voice of 
man,” which said “ Let us depart.” Again 
the hymn of youths and maidens swells on 
the air, and again is interrupted by fresh 
horror—the terrible tale of the mother who 
served up her child to the soldiers! John 
and Simon come in jocund from the ban- 
quet which the piety of Miriam had _ pro- 
vided, and depart to rest and “dream upon 
the coming honours of to-morrow.” All 
now is silent as a sepulchre—Miriam alone 
traverses the streets—when the crashing 
of the engines bursts en her ear, the thun- 
der peals ‘from the heavens, and the tramp- 
ling of the foe is heard in the city. The 
Jews flock amazedly to the temple—Simon 
raises their spirits, and declares that now 
the supernatural deliverance is at hand. 
Miriam, staggering through the streets, and 
seeking death in vain, meets an old man 
who was a spectator of the crucifixion of 
Christ, and cried out “his blood be on us 
and on our children,” who believes in him 
whom he cursed, and feels that belief an 
“agony that cleaves to him in death.” As 
this wretched being leaves her, she finds 
herself before the dwelling of her. fathers, 
now in flames, and sees “Salone bursting 
from it “ with the unfaded crown hanging 
from her loose tresses,” and for her rai- 
ment only the bridal veil wrapt round her. 
A fearful scene ensues; Amariah, roused 
from the bridal couch, has seen the capture 
of the city, and returned to stab his bride, 
in order to secure her from the Gentiles; 
she, unconscious of the death-wound, calls 
only for her husband, but soon awakens 
from her dream of joy to die. While Mi- 
riam is absorbed in grief for this sad end 
of the partner of her childhood, a soldier 
grasps and leads her away as she exclaims 
to the boly of Salone, “Oh that thou hadst 
room in thy cold marriage bed for me!” 
The scene now changes to the front of 
the temple, where Simon yet waits, though 
John is prisoner and Amariah slain, in the 
expectation of heavenly aid, and mistakes 
the broad red glare of the burning sanc- 


























ON BRITISH NOVELS 


tuary for a celestial visitation to succour. 
Titus advances—calls out in vain to spare 
the temple—takes Simon prisoner, who 
now, in the fire that rends the veil, recog- 
nises the symbol of God’s desertion of the 
rebellious people of Judah. Meantime 
the soldier conducts Miriam to the well 
known fountain of Siloe, and there, when 
she implores him to sacrifice her on any 
other spot, discovers himself to be her faith- 
ful Javan. The temple blazes, “and wears 
its ruin with a majesty peculiar and di- 
vine.” Encircled by Christians, the lovers 
now, in safety, look awe stricken on the 
tremendous accomplishment of prophecy. 
A hymn, in which the sublime destruction 
is described as the type and image of the 
ruin ef the vast temple of the universe, 
majestically cluses the poem. 

Feebly and imperfectly as we have 
sketched the outline of this work, we have, 
we think, done enough to justify the admi- 

ration which we have expressed for its 
beauties. Destiny, which gives so sublime 
a composure to the Greek tragedies, is here 
supplied by a higher principle—the neces- 
sary fulfilment of old and divine prophecy, 
which imparts an unearthly colouring to 
all the vast and strange incidents of which 
we are made spectators. The characters 
are of the grandest cast. Simon, the stern 
zealot, the imaginative man of blood,— 
John the reckless Sadducee, whose spirit 
of daring luxury is sublime,—the youthful 
and impetuous Amariah,—the gentle Mi- 
riam, whose character sweetens the whole, 
~and the half frantic enthusiast Salone, 
in whom the ancient Jewish spirit seems 
burning most brightly at the last, whose 
agonies inspire, and whose death is festa]! 
Can any thing be more nobly conceived 
than the hurried nuptials of Amariah and 
his bride—the wild rapture while foes sur- 
round, famine rages, and heaven threatens, 
which aids the fitful enthusiasm bordering 
on despair? What can be more awful than 
the sounds of bridal revelry heard as the 
horror thickens, which break on tales of 
fresh atrocity, danger, or suffering? Here 
is genius consecrated to its noblest uses. 
We hail the effort to employ the divinest 
of human faculties on sacred themes, and 
we rejoice thus to record its complete suc- 
cess, 





On British Novels and Romances, intro- 
ductory to a series of Criticisms on the 
Living N‘ ovelists. 


We regard the authors of the best novels 
and romances as among the truest benefac- 





, 


tors of their species. Their works have 
often conveyed, in the most attractive form, 
lessons of the deepest and most genial wis- 
dom. But we do not prize them so much 
in reference to their immediate aim, or any 
individual traits of nobleness with which 
they may inform the thoughts, as for their 
general tendency to break up that cold and 
debasing selfishness with which the souls of 
so. large a portion of mankind are encrust- 
ed. ‘They give to a vast class, who by no 
other means would be carried beyond the 
most contracted range of emotion, an inte- 
rest in things out of themselves, and a per- 
ception of grandeur and of beauty, of which 
otherwise they might ever have lived un- 
conscious. Pity for fictitious sufferings is, 
indeed, very inferior to that sympathy with 
the universal heart of man, which inspires 
real self sacrifice; but itis better even to be 
moved by its tenderness, than wholly to be 
ignorant of the joy of natural tears. How 
many are there for whom poesy has no 
charm, and who have derived only from ro- 
mances those glimpses of disinterested he- 
roism, and ideal beauty, which alone “inake 
them less forlorn,” in their busy career! 
The good housewife, who is employed all 
her life in the severest drudgery, has yet 
some glimmerings of a state and dignity 
above her station and age, and some dim 
vision of meek, angelic suffering, when she 
thinks of the well thumbed volume of Cla- 
rissa Harlowe, which she found, when a 
girl, in some old recess, and read, with 
breathless eagerness, at stolen times, and 
moments of hasty joy. The careworn law- 
yer or politician, encircled with all kinds 
of petty anxieties, thinks of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, which he devoured 
in his joyful school days, and is once more 
young, and innocent, and happy. If the 
sternest puritan were acquainted with Par- 
son Adams, or with Dr. Primrose, he could 
not hate the clergy. If novels are not the 
deepest teachers of humanity, they have at 
least, the widest range. They lend to ge- 
nius “lighter wings to fly.” They are read 
where Milton and Shakspeare are only 
talked of, and where even their names are 
never heard. ‘They nestle gently beneath 
the covers of unconscious sophas, are read 
by fair and glistening eyes, in moments 
snatched from repose; and beneath coun- 
ters and shopboards, minister delights “ se- 
cret, sweet, and precious.” It is possible 
that, in particular instances, their effects 
may be baneful; but, on the whole, we are 
persuaded they are good. The world is not 
in danger of becoming too romantic. The 
golden threads of poesy are not too thickly 
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or too closely interwoven with the ordinary 
web of existence. Sympathy is the first 
great lesson which man should learn. It 
will be ill for him if he proceeds no far- 
ther; if his emotions are but excited to 
roll back on his heart, and te be fostered in 
luxurious quiet. But unless he learns to 
feel tenderly and deeply for things in which 
he has no personal interest, he can achieve 
nothing generous or noble. ‘This lesson is 
in reality the universal moral of all excel- 
lent romances. How mistaken are those 
miserable reasoners, who object to them as 
oiving false pictures of life—of purity too 
elossy and ethereal—of friendship too deep 
and confiding—of love which does not 
shrink at the approach of ill, but “looks on 
tempests and is never shaken,”—because 
with these the world too rarely blossoms! 
Were these things visionary and unreal, 
who would break the spell, and bid the de- 
licious enchantment vanish? The soul will 
not be the worse for thinking too well of its 
kind, or believing that the highest excel- 


lence is within the reach of its exertions. . 


But these things are not unreal; they are 
shadows, indeed, in themselves; but they 
are shadows cast from objects stately, 
grand, and eternal. Man can never ima- 
gine that which has no foundation in his 
nature. The virtues, he conceives, are not 
the mere pageantry of his thought. We 
feel their truth—not their historic or indi- 
vidual truth—but their universal truth, as 
reflexes of human energy and power. It 
would be enough for us to prove that the 
imaginative glories, which are shed around 
our being, are far brighter than “the light 
of common day,” which mere vulgar expe- 
rience in the course of the world diffuses. 
But in truth, that radiance is not merely of 
the fancy, nor are its influences lost when 
it ceases immediately to shine on our path. 


| It is holy and prophetic. The deep joys of 


childhood—its boundless aspirations and 
vorgeous dreams, are the sure indications 
of the nobleness of its final heritage. All 
the softenings of evil to the moral vision by 
the gentleness of fancy, are proofs that evil 
itself shall perish. | 
ideal beauty show that the home of the soul 
which feels them, is in a lovelier world, 
And when man describes high virtues, and 
instances of nobleness, which rarely light 
on earth, so sublime that they expand our 
imaginations beyond their former compass, 
yet so intensely human that they make our 
hearts gush with delight; he discovers feel- 
ings in his own breast, and awakens sym~ 
pathies in ours, which shall assuredly one 
day have.real and stable objects te rest on! 


Our yearnings after | 
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The early times of England—unlike 
those of Spain—were not rich in chivalrous 
romances. The imagination seems to have 
been chilled by the manners of the Norman 
conquerors. ‘The domestic contests for the 
disputed throne, with their intrigues, bat- 
tles, and executions, have none of that rich, 
poetical interest, which attended the strag- 

les for the holy sepulchre. Nor, in the 
golden age of Enelish genius, were there 
any very “remarkable works of pure fiction. 
Since that period to the present day, how- 
ever, there has been a rich succession of 
novels and romances, each increasing the 
stores of innocent delight, and shedding on 
human life some new tint of tender colour- 
ing. 

‘The novels of Richardson are at once 
among the grandest and most singular cre- 
atiens of human genius. They combine an 
accurate acquaintance with the freest liber- 
tinism, and the sternest professions ef vir- 
tue—a sporting with vicious casuistry, and 
the deepest horror of free thinking—the 
most stately ideas of paternal authority, 
and the most elaborate display of its abuses. 
Prim and stiff, almost without parallel, the 
author perpetually treads on the very bor- 
ders of indecorum, but with a solemn and 
assured step, as if certain that he could 
never fall. “The precise, straight laced 
Richardson,” says Mr. Lamb, in one of the 
profound and beautiful notes to his speci- 
mens, “has strengthened vice from the 
mouth of Lovelace, with entangling sophis- 
tries, and the abstruse pleas ag ae her ad- 
versary virtue, which Sedlev, Villiers, and 
Rochester, wanted depth of libertinism suf- 
ficient to have invented.” He had, in fact, the 
power of making any set of notions, however 
fantastical, appear as “truths of holy writ” 
to his readers. This he did by the authority 
with which he disposed of all things, and 
by the infinite minuteness of his details. 
His gradations are so gentle, that we do 
not at any one point, hesitate to follow him, 
and should descend with him to any depth 
before we perceived that our path had been 
unequal. By the means of this strange ma- 
gic, we become anxious for the marriage of 
Pamela with her base master; because the 
author has so imperceptibly wrought on us 
the belief of an awful distance between the 
rights of an esquire and his servant, that 
our imaginations regard it in the place of 
moral distinctions. After all, the general 
impression made on us by his works, is 
virtuous. Clementina is to the soul a new 
and majestic image, inspired by virtue and 
by love, which raises and refines its concep- 
tions. She has all the depth and intensity 








of an angel. 
or andest of tragic heroines, and the divinest 


above her. 





RICHARDSON—FIELDING. 


of the [talian character, with all the purity 
She is at the same time the 


Clarissa alone is 
Clementina steps stately in her 


of religious enthusiasts. 


very madness, amidst “the pride, pomp, 


and circumstance” of Italian nobility; Cla- 


rissa is triumphant, though violated, de- 


| m Vy. 


serted, and encompassed by vice and infa- 
Never can we forget that amazing 


scene, in which, on the effort of her mean 
_seducer to renew his outrages, she appears 


in all the radiance of mental purity, among 
the wretches assembled to witness his tri- 


_umph, where she startles them by her first 


appearance, as by a vision from above; and 
holding the penknife to her breast, with her 
eyes lifted to heaven, prepares to die, if 
her craven destroyer advances, striking the 
vilest with the deep awe of eoodness, and 


_ walking placidly, at last, frem the circle of 
_her foes, none of them daring to harm her! 
_ How pathetic, above all other pathos in the 


world, are those snatches of meditation 


_ which she vsagrin to paper, in the first de- 
_lirium of her wo! How delicately imagined 
_are her preparations for that grave in which 


alone she can find repose! Cold must be the 
benet of these who can conceive them as 


too elaborate, or who can venture to criti- 


cise them. 


In this novel all appears most 


_veal; we feel enveloped, like Don Quixote, 


by a thousand threads; and, like him, would 
we rather remain so for ever, than break 


one of their silken fibres. Clarissa Harlowe 


is one of the few books which leave us dif- 
ferent beings from those which they find us. 


'“Sadder and wiser” do we arise from its 
perusal. 


Yet when we read Fielding’s novels after 


those of Richardson, we feel as if a stupen- 


dous pressure were removed from our souls. 


| We seem suddenly to have left a palace of 
enchantment, where we have passed through 


long calleries filled with the most gorgeous 
images, and illuminated by a light not quite 


human nor yet quite divine, into the fresh 


air, and the common ways of this “ bright 
and breathing world.” We travel on the 
high road of humanity, vet meet in it plea- 
santer companions, and catch more deli- 


cious snatches of refreshment, than ever 


we can hope elsewhere to enjoy. The 
mock heroic of Fielding, when he conde- 


_scends to that ambiguous style, is scarcely 


less pleasing than its stately prototype. It 


is a sort of ‘spirited defiance to fiction, on 
_ the behalf of reality, by one who knew full 
well all the strong holds of that nature 


_which he was defending. 


There is not in 


| Fielding much of that which can properly 





SMOLLET—DE FOE. 


be called ideal—if we except the character 
of Parson Adams; but his works represent 
life as more delightful than it seems to com- 
mon experience, , by disclosing those of its 
dear immunities, which we little think of, 
even when we enjoy them. How delicious 
are all his refreshments at all his inns! 
How vivid are the transient Joys which he 
depicts—how sweet the resting places of 
his heroes, in their chequered course—how 
full and overflowing ar e their final raptures! 
His Tom Jones is quite unrivalled in plot, 
and is tobe rivalled only in his own works 
for felicitous delineations of character. 
The little which we have told us of All- 
worthy, especially that which relates to 
his feelings respecting his deceased wife, 
makes us feel for him, as for one of the best 
and most revered friends of our childhood. 
Was ever the “soul of goodness in things 
evil” better disclosed, than in the scruples 





and the dishonesty of Black George, that | 


tenderest of game keepers and truest of 
thieves? Did ever health, good humour, 
frank heartedness, and animal spirits, hold, 
out so freshly against vice and fortune as 
in the hero? Was ever so plausible a hy- 
pocrite as Blifil, who buys a Bible of Tom 
Jones so delightfully, and who, by his ad- 
mirable imitation of virtue, leaves ‘it almost 
in doubt, whether, by a counterfeit so dex- 
terous, he did not merit some share of her 
rewards? Who shall gainsay the cherry lips 
of Sophia Western? The story of lady Bel- 
laston we contess to be a blemish. But if 
there be any vice left in the work, the fresh 
atmosphere diffused over all its scenes, will 
render it innoxious. Joseph Andrews has 
far less merit as a story—but it depicts 
Parson Adams, whom it does the heart 
good to think on. He who drew this cha- 
racter, if he had done nothing else, would 
not have lived in vain. We fancy we can 
see him with his torn cassock (in honour of 
this high profession,) his volumes of ser- 
mons, which we really wish had been print- 
ed, and his Eschylus, the best of all the edi- 
tions of that sublime tragedian! Whether 
he longs after his own sermons against va- 
nity—or is absorbed in the romantic tale 
of the fair Leonora—or uses his ox-like 
fists in defence of the fairer Fanny, he 
equally embodies in his person “ the home- | 
ly beauty of the good old cause,” of high» 
thoughts, pure imagination, and manners 
unspotted by the world. 

Smollet seems to have had more touch of | 
romance than Fielding, but not so profound 
and intuitive a knowledge of humanity’s 
hidden treasures. ‘There is nothing in his 
works comparable to Parson Adams; but 
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then, on the other hand, Fielding has notany 
thing of the kind equal to Strap. iste 
is dry and hard, compared with this poor bar- 
ber boy, with his generous overflowings of 
affection. Roderick Random, indeed, with 
its varied delineation of life, is almost a ro- 
mance. Its hero is worthy of his name. He 
is the sport of fortune, rolled about through 
the “many ways of wretchedness” almost 
without resistance, but ever catching those 
tastes of joy which are every where to be 
relished by those who are willing to receive 
them. We seem to roll on with him, and 
get delectably giddy in his company. 

The humanity of the Vicar of ‘Wakefield 
is less deep even than that of Roderick 
Random, but sweeter tinges of fancy are 
cast over it. The sphere in which Gold- 
smith’s powers moved, was never very ex- 
tensive, but within it he discovered all that 
was good, and shed on it the tenderest 
lights of his sympathizing genius. No one 
ever excelled so much as he in depicting 
and endearing weaknesses. 
His satire makes us at once smile at, and 
love, all that he so tenderly ridicules. The 
vood Vicar’s trust in Monogamy; his son’s 
purchase of the spectacles; his own sale of 
his herse to his solemn adunieer at the fairs; 
the blameless vanities of his daughters, and 
his resignation under his accumulated sor- 
rows, are among the best treasures of me- 
mory. ‘The pastoral scenes in this exqui- 
site tale are the sweetest in the world. The 
scents of the hay field, and of the blossom- 
ing hedge rows, seem to come freshly to 
our senses. ‘The whole romance is a ten- 
derly coloured picture, in little, of human 
nature’s most genial qualities. 

De Foe is one of the most extraordinary 
of Enelish authors. His Robinson Crusoe 
is deservedly one of the most popular of 
novels. It is usually the first read, and 
always among the last forgotten. The 
interest of its scenes in the uninhabited 
island is altogether peculiar; since there 
is nothing to develop the character but 
deep solitude. Man, there, is alone in 

the world, and can hold communion only 
with nature, and nature’s God. There 
is nearly the same situation in Philoc- 
tetes, that sweetest of the Greek trage- 
dies; but there we only see the poor exile 
as he is about to leave his sad abode, to 
which he has become attached, even with 
a childlike cleaving. In Robinson Crusoe, 
life is stripped of all its social j joys, yet we 
feel how worthy of cherishing it is, with 
nothing but silent nature to cheer it. Thus 
are nature and the soul, leit with no other 
solace, represented in their native grandeur 
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and intense communion. With how fond 
an interest do we dwell on all the exertions 
of our fellow man, cut off from his kind ; 
watch his growing plantations as they rise, 
and seem to water them with our tears! The 
exceeding vividness of all the descriptions 
are more delightful when combined with 
the loneliness and distance of the scene, 
“placed far amid the melancholy main” in 
which we become dwellers. We have 
grown so familiar with the solitude, that 
the print of man’s foot seen in the sand 
seems to appal us as an awful thing! The 
Family Instructor of this author, in ? which 
he inculcates weightly his own notions of 
puritanical demeanour and parental autho- 
rity, is very curious. It isa strange mixture 
of narrative and dialogue, fanaticism and 
nature; but all done with such earnestness, 
that the sense of its reality never quits us. 
Nothing, however, can be more harsh and 
unpleasing than the impression which it 
leaves. It does injustice both to religion 
and the world. It represents the innocent 
pleasures of the latter as deadly sins, and 
the former as most gloomy, austere, and 
exclusive. One lady resolves on poisoning 
her husband, and another determines to go 
to the play, and the author treats both of- 
fences with a severity nearly equal! 

Far different from this ascetic novel is 


that best of religious romances, the Fool of 


Quality. The piety there is at once most 
deep and most benign. There is much in- 
deed of eloquent mysticism, but all evi- 
dently most heartfelt and sincere. The 
yearnings of the soul after universal good 
and intimate communion with the divine 
nature were never more nobly shown. The 
author is most prodigal of his intellec- 
tual wealth: “his bounty i is as boundless as 
the sea—his love as deep.” He gives to his 
chief characters riches endless as the spi- 
ritual stores of his own heart. It is, in- 
deed, only the last which gives value to the 
first in his writings. It 1s easy to endow 
men with millions on paper, and to make 
them willing to scatter them among the 
wretched; but it is the corresponding 
bounty and exuberance of the author’s soul, 
which here makes the money sterling, and 
the charity divine. The hero of this ro- 
mance always appears to our imagination 
like a radiant vision encircled with celes- 
tial glories. The stories introduced in it 
are delightful exceptions to the usual rule 
by whic h such incidental tales are properly 
regarded as impertinent intrusions. That 
of David Doubtful is of the most romantic 
interest, and at the same time steeped in 











MRS. RADCLIFFE 


feeling the most profound. But that of Cle- 
ment and his wife is perhaps the finest. 
The scene in which they are discovered, 

having placidly lain down to die of hunger 
together, i in gentle submission to heaven, 
depicts a quiescence the most sublime, yet 
the most affecting. Nothing can be more 
delightful than the sweetening ingredients 
in their cup of sorrow. ‘The ‘heroic act of 
the lady to free herself from her ravisher’s 
grasp, her trial and her triumphant acquit- 
tal, have a grandeur above that of tragedy. 

The genial spirit of the author’s faith, leads 
him to exult especially in the repentance 
of the wicked. No human writer seems 
ever to have hailed the contrite with so cor- 
dial a welcome. [lis scenes appear over- 
spread with a rich atmosphere of tender- 
ness, which softens and consecrates all 
things. 

We would not pass over, without a tri- 
bute of gratitude, Mrs. Radcliffe’s wild and 
wondrous tales. When we read them, the 
world seems shut out, and we breathe only 
in an enchanted region, where lovers’ lutes 
tremble over placid: waters, mouldering cas- 
tles rise conscious of deeds of blood, and 
the sad voices of the past echo through deep 
vaults and lonely galleries. There is a!- 
ways majesty in her terrors. She produces 
more effect by whispers and slender hints 
than ever was attained by the most vivid 
display of horrors. Her conclusions are 
tame and impotent almost without exam- 
ple. But while her spells actually operate, 
her power is truly magical. Who can ever 
forget the scene in the Romance of the Fo- 
rest, where the Marquis, who has long 
sought to make the heroine the victim of 
licentious love, after working on her pro- 
tector, over whom he has a myster ious In- 
fluence, to steal at night into her chamber, 
and when his trembling listener expects 
only arequisition for delivering her into his 
hands, replies to the question of “then—to- 
night, my Lord!” “ Adelaide dies”’—or the 
allusions to the dark veil in the Mysteries 
of Udolpho—or the stupendous scenes in 
Spalatro’ s cottage? Of all romance writers, 
Mrs. Radcliffe is the most romantic. 

The present age has produced a singular 
number of authors of delightful prose fic- 
tion, on whom we intend to give a series 
of criticisms. We shall begin with Mac- 
KENZIE, whom we shall endeavour to com- 
pare with Sterne; and for this reason we 
have passed over the works of the latter in 
our present cursory view of the novelists of 
other days. 


(To be continued.) 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


From the New York Literary Journal. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
NO. IV. 


Having devoted my previous numbers to 
the consideration of classical learning in 
the United States, I shall, in the present, 
give a concise sketch of the course of in- 
struction which is pursued in some of the 
most celebrated institutions in Great Bri- 
tain. It is taken from the work of Mr. 
Russel, already referred to, which contains 
much interesting information on this sub- 
ject. I shall begin with 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

The different forms or classes, in this 
celebrated seminary, are divided into two 
schools, called the under and the upper 
school. The under comprises all the forms 
from the petty to the upper third; the up- 
per, all from the under fourth to the se- 
venth. 3 

In the petty form the boys will learn 
for six, or perhaps twelve montlis, the 
first rudiments of the Latin grammar. 


‘They then pass into the under part of the 


first form, in which they are taught the 
rules of syntax; which, having acquired, 
they are placed in the upper part of the 
first form, and there they read Select e 
Profanis, Cornelius Nepos, and have given 
to them small syntactical exercises to ar- 
range. After being one year in the second 
classes of the first form, they spend one or 
more in the second classes of the second. 
Here they go on incommitting to memory 
ali the rules of the Westminster Latin 
grammar, reading Pheedrus, and acquiring 
the elementary parts of prosody. This year 
being finished, they pass into the third form; 
in the under part of which they learn to 
make nonsense verses, translate Ovid’s me- 
tamorphoses, turn little sacred pieces into 
Latin; and in the upper class of this form 
they turn the Psalms into Latin verse, an 
continue the study of Ovid. | 
This finishes their education in the under 
schools, in which they have now been three 
years and a half, and they are next moved 
into the upper, and probably at the age of 
ten or eleven; six or seven being the age 
at which boys are generally sent into the 
petty form. In the under part of the fourth 
form they begin the Greek grammar; write 
two themes in the week, one Latin, the 
other English; and on Saturday, turn some 
sacred pieces into Latin verse, to be given 
to the master on Monday morning. Flere, 
also, they begin the Auneid. In the upper 
part of the form they continue the same 
course of studies, with the addition ef read- 
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ing the short epigrams in the Anthologia. 
They then proceed to the fifth form, in 
which their course of reading is nearly the 
same, except that, in the upper part, they 
read the first book of the Iliad, translate 
parts of the Oid Testament into Latin verse. 
They next go into the shell, where their stu- 
dies are composed of writing two themes 
in the week; writing two copies of verses 
in the week, reading Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
and Martial. In the sixth form, the same 
number of exercises in verse and prose com- 
position are required as in the shell; and 
here the Odyssey, the Greek tragedians, 
Horace, Juvenal, Livy, Grotius,are the prin- 
cipal classical books made use of. In the 
seventh form the reading is the same as in 
the sixth, with the addition of the Hebrew 
Grammar and Psalter. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The year is divided into three terms, 
and the following, with some slight modifi- 
cations, is the course pursued in each. 

First year. 
ist Term—A Greek play and Euclid. 
2d Term—A Greek prose author, algebra, 
and arithmetic. 
3d Term—Some Latin author, and plane 
trigonometry. 
Second year. 
Ist Term—Mechanics. 
2d Term—Sphericai trigonometry, conic 
sections, the gospel of St. Luke, Locke, 
and Paley. 
Sd Term—Astronomy. 

Thus ends the two first years; and the 
student is now prepared to enter the vesti- 
bule of the Principia of Newton. 

Third year. 

From this epoch, nis application becomes 
more intense. The Principia of Newton, 
methods of fluxion, and increments, higher 
parts of algebra, arithmetic of sines. Optics 
and hydrostatics are not included in the 
collegiate course at ‘lrinity, but are left to 
be prepared by private study. 

The following university prizes are an- 
nually given, for which all under-graduates 
may become competitors. 

1. A gold medal for the first Greek ode 
(Sapphic). 

2. Do. for the best Latin ode after the 
manner of Horace. 

3. A gold medal for a pair of epigrams; 
one Greek, after the manner of the Antho- 
logia; the other Latin, after the manner of 
Martial. 

4. A prize, value 15 pounds, for the best 
dissertation on some subject connected 
with the evidences of Christianity. 
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It is well known that at this university 
the mathematics are much more assiduously 
cultivated than classical literature. Our 
author remarks, “that the predilection for 
mathematical merit is clearly shown in the 
distribution of the fellowships, and other 
preferments, in the gift of this opulent seat 
of learning. It occasionally, though rarely, 
happens, that persons of transcendant clas- 
sical attainments, without any mathemati- 
cal knowledge, are elected fellows.” 

It is almost unnecessary to offer any com- 
ments upon the foregoing outline. It proves 
beyond a doubt, the high value that is at- 
tached to classical literature in England, 
and at the same time shows that her clas- 
sical scholars are rather created at her 
schools, than at her universities. 

it is an imitation of this system, or at 
least an approximation to it, that [ would 
recommend to this country, well convinced 
that until something like this is adopted, 
we shall never be able to boast of a race of 
finished scholars, to advance and refine our 
literature, and exalt our reputation. 





FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 


Some Account of the Orphan Society at 
Priladelphia. 
Fairest and foremost of the train that wait 
On man’s most dignified and happiest state, 
We name thee Charity! Cowper. 

The Philadelphia Orphan Society was founded 
in the year 1814, by a number of ladies, who 
having formed a constitution and procured a 
temporary asylum, were so liberally seconded 
by the public, that they were encouraged to ap- 
ply to the proper authority for an act of incor- 
poration. A charter was promptly granted, and 
a permanent edifice for the purposes of the so- 
ciety erected, in the year 1816, on a lot, at the 
corner of Cherry and Schuylkili Fifth streets, 
granted by four gentiemen of this city: namely, 
Samuel Wetherill, Samuel Richards, Samuel Ar- 
cher, and Robert Ralston. The Orphan House 
was constructed under the superintendence of 
the benevolent donors of the site. It occupies 
an area of fifty by fifty-three feet. It is three 
stories high, exclusive of a basement s'ory and 
garret, and is capable of accommodaiing from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred chil- 
dren. The entrance, from a portico in front, 
leads the visiter into a chapel, from which two 
Jarge folding doors open into two rooms, one of 
which is a committee room for the use of the 
managers, and the other is a matron’s parlour. 
The basement story is divided into four apart- 
ments, viz. a school-room, nursery, dining-room, 
and kitchen. Each of the upper stories contains 
four chambers, communicating with each other. 
The whole is finished in a style of neatness and 
frugality which is at once worthy of the design, 
and sufficiently elegant to be a fit ornament for 
a flourishing metropolis and a monument of the 
judicious liberality of its patrons. In the furni- 
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ture of the rooms, there is an attention even to 
minuteness to the wants and comforts of their 
juvenile tenants. With this commendable view, 
as well as to employ the children in the health- 
ful and useful exercise of gardening, the mana- 
gers have added to their donation of ninety feet, 
an adjoining piece of ground of forty feet. The 
whole therefore gives a front of 130 feet and a 
depth of 134. The expense of ground, build- 
ing and furniture, is estimated at 27,000 dollars. 
The general interests of the institution are com- 
mitted to twenty-four managers, who are elect- 
ed annually; and the domestic concerns are en- 
trusted to a matron, a housekeeper and a school- 
mistress. Eighty-three children are at present 
supported on this foundation, and the annual 
expense is three thousand dollars. To the healthy 
situation of the Orphan House, the salutary re- 
gulations of the managers, and the unwearied 
attention of their officers, must be attributed, 
under Providence, the remarkable circumstance 
that only four children have died in the institu- 
tion. 

The Lancasterian system has been adopted, and 
the improvement of the children answers the 
expectation of the managers. They are taught 
to read, write, cipher, sew and knit; and the 
girls assist in the house work. The boys like- 
wise knit; little creatures from five to six years 
of age are there seen performing this very use- 
ful art with the utmost care and assiduity. From 
this branch of industry the society, in the year 
1819, obtained 566 pairs of stockings, mittens 
and suspenders, as we learn from the last annual 


| report. 


Whilst the great number of our charitable in- 


stitutions has often occasioned the question, 
_ whether our bounty does not defeat its object, 
_ by encouraging the idle to depend on the pub- 


lic for support, it is a pleasure to behold one 
whose utility cannot be questioned by the most 


_ sceptical reasoners. Not only does the Orphan 


Society provide an asylum for those helpless 
creatures who cannot labour, and whose inno- 
cence must exempt them from the charge of 
having brought poverty upon themselves, but it 
is a seminary for the useful education of persons 
not less necessary to our social comfort than any 
other class of the community. ‘The boys are to 
be apprenticed to farmers or tradesmen, and 
the girls are designed for house servants in re- 
spectable families. The measures pursued to 
prepare them for these purposes afford a prac- 
tical demonstration of the good sense of the ma- 
nagers, whilst the admirable attention that is 
paid to their present comfort and health pro- 
claims their useful benevolence. 

Yet ii is an act of justice to state, that even 
their judicious plans could not have brought the 
institution to its present perfection, without the 
eflicient co-cnveration of the officers of the 
household. We believe, we are only express- 
ing the pious sentiments of these exemplary 
ladies, when we ascribe to the gracious direc- 
tion of a favouring Providence, the selection of 


| a matron, whose uncommon qualifications for 


her very arduous station are perceptible in 
every department of her duties. The beautiful 
order and neainess of the whole house, the sin- 
gular healthfulness of so many children, their 
progress in useful learning, and the very mode- 


| rate expense at which the institution is support- 
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ORPHAN SOCIETY AT PHILADELPHIA. 


ed, reflect honour alike on the talents of the 
officers, and the prudence and assiduity of the 
ladies to whom the supermtendence of the es- 
tablishment has been confided. 

Although it may justly be lamented that so 
inconsiderable a portion of that wealth which 
has been bestowed in vast abundance on this 
growing country is devoted to the interests of 
literature and the fine arts, to improve the in- 
tellectual strength of its citizens, to cherish and 
direct that universal taste for books which is the 
characteristic of an American, we may yet speak 


with complacency of the benevolent societies of | 


our infant land. They rise up to our praise in 
every part of the union; the country, the vil- 
lage, and the city, are reaping the blessed fruit 
of these institutions, and we may fervently ex- 
claim with the most moral poet of his age, 


———— how copious and how clear 

The o’erfiowing well of charity springs here! 
Independently of the good which results to the 
immediate objects of their care, charitable so- 
cieties have the most benign influence on the 
eommunity at large. ‘They carry with them their 
own reward. Those who are often called to 
contemplate the wants of the indigent, the help- 
less and the infirm, are taught to set a proper 
value on the exemption which they enjoy from 
the real evils of poverty. The frequent assem- 
blage too of individuals, who must necessarily 
come together on equal terms, has a happy ten- 
dency to remove those factitious barriers which 
pride and vanity have erected. The distinctions 
of rank are forgotten ; and when celestial cha- 
rity, that knows neither political nor religious 
appellation, is the object, the heart is meliorated 
and the moral character is improved by the dif- 
fusion of a spirit of amity and forbearance; and 


prejudice, who was wont to exclude all beyond | 


a privileged class of associates, becomes ashamed 
to continue her unworthy proscriptions. 

That stich inestimable advantages are among 
the natural consequences of benevolent institu- 
tions is not a fend speculation, may be discerned, 
we think, in the improved state of society in this 
city. A more liberal intercourse has prevailed 
among the different circles for some yeurs past, 
than was to be observed before the introduction 
of these associations. Although other circum- 
stances may have concurred in producing this 
interchange of civilities, we are yet very much 
disposed to give considerable weight to the 
operation of the charitable offices which we are 
advocating. Genuine simplicity of heart,” 
says an eloquent philosopher “ isan healing and 
cementing principle ;” and where its this delight- 
ful quality beheld in more active and benignant 
forms than among the females of Philadelphia! 

If then so much may be said in favour of be- 
nevolent foundations in general, how much 
might be added to stimulate the patronage of 
the public in favour of our interesting asylum! 
The judicious benevolence of the ladies who 
conduct it has been frequently and fervidly ex- 
tuiled, yet it is lamentable that the income of 
the society is not adequate to its annual ex- 
penses. We are informed that “ the debt which 
remains due on the Asylum can only be met by 
the same liberality which has so eminently dis- 
tinguished the benevolent individuals who have 
been called upon to contribute to this charity. 
The same exertions as have heretofore been 
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used, it is believed, will not fail of producing the 
desired end of extricating the society from all 
existing claims; it 1s only necessary in order to 
make an impression on the public mind to pre- 
sent the object in the purity and simplicity of a 
charity for fatherless and motherless children, 
who are receiving not only the necessary sup- 
plies of food and raiment, but the very best in- 
structions in the principles of learning, and the 
greatest attention to their religious and moral 
improvemhent._—Report of the Building Com- 
mittee. 


We trust that this affecting appeal in behalf 
of a direct and indispensable duty will not have 
been made in vain. When has Philadelphia 
turned a deaf ear to the lispings of orphan in- 
fancy, the wants of the sick, and the cry of 
those who languish and are heavy laden? When 
has she been insensible of the truth of that 
maxim which instructs us to enlighten the igno- 
rant, if we would secure the happiness of the 
community? While the idle and the vicious are 
a burden to society, it is admitted by al! rational 
men that sound principles and industrious ha- 
bits constitute the strength and ornament of the 
state. They are emphatically the productive 
capital and the solid basis of national welfare. 
How much money is daily diverted from the 
stream of public wealth and poured into the ar- 
tificial channels of luxury which debases the 
mind and profligacy which destroys the soul! 
Ifow much is lavished upon all the forms of pa- 
geantry and ostentation, of vice and folly, which 
is really the property of the great human fami- 
ly! If we suffer the youthful part of the com- 
munity to grow up in ignorance of the comforts 
and restraints of religion, what can we expect 
but an overwhelming pauper-tax, and a mob po- 
pulation, careless of the rights of property and 
indifferent to the value of lite—bloody, remorse- 
less villains, unrestrained by the fears of futu- 
rity, and with no motives of action but those 
which flow from the basest propensities. Against 
such intolerable evils education is the only sure 
preventive. If we shudder at the magnitude 
which they have reached in foreign countries, 
let us be the more careful to protect our own 
shores, lest the incurable disease be fastened 
upon us. Our materials are of the most admi- 
rable fashion for the purposes which are here 
inculcated. Hitherto we have no dense pepu- 
lation and extensive manufacturing systems to 
crowd our highways with a feverish, a discon- 
tented and an inflammable people, impatient of 
control and ripe for mischief. Here no unnatu- 
ral aristocracy awakes the jealousy of inferior 
orders. Our slumbers are rarely awakened by 
the midnight murder, nor is the quiet of the 
community disturbed by factious enterprises 
against the public peace and conspiracies which 
shake the citadel of government. We are an 
orderly, well disposed, and tolerably well in- 
formed nation of republicans, willing to grow 
wiser, though sufficiently proud of the know- 
ledge we already possess. We have, it is true, 
our full share of ambitious demagogues who are 
craving after power, and office seekers who 
thirst for the emoluments of place. But these 
enemies of social order, whose claims are gene- 
rally founded in profligacy and corruption, are 
not so numerous as to perplex the course of 
things among a moral and a prudent people. 
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Though young in years, this nation is blind and 
obstinate if it will not be old in experience. 
The country from which we descended is groan- 
ing under the weight of its eleemosynary con- 
tributions for the support of imprudence and 
idleness, and we are thus loudly warned, as we 
feel for ourselves, as we regard our posterity, 
as we would perpetuate the blessings of our in- 
comparable constitution, to train up the indi- 
gent orphan in habits of industry, frugality, tem- 
perance and religion. This is the surest way to 
impart activity to effectual labour. If it should 
please the Divine Being to visit us with some 
great national calamity, the horrors of our situa- 
tion would not then be aggravated by our being 
surrounded by a starving population of unprin- 
cipled miscreants. And when the sunshine of 
prosperity should again gild our horizon, and 
bid every thing to bud and bloom, we might 
behold a class of prudent and industrious peo- 
ple, distinguished by nobler qualities than a 
profligate disregard of the moment; a Christian 
community, instead of wretches who live in vice, 
and who die, like one of the finest conceptions 
of modern fiction, hoping nothing, believing 
nothing, and fearing nothing. SEDLEY. 





MR. ALLSTON’S PICTURE. 


Mr. Allston has just completed a pic- 
ture to which he has devoted four months’ 
Jabour, with so much success, that it will 
probably remain a monument of his genius 
when no other vestige of the same four 
months will any where be found. It will 
be exhibited next week at his room, and 
thus afford the public an opportunity of 
gratification which has hitherto been con- 
fined only to his friends. 

The subject of this painting is the pro- 
phet Jeremiah dictating to Baruch. Per- 
haps those who intend to visit it will be 
better able to judge of the work, if they 
previously reperuse the 56th chapter of Je- 
remiah, and two or three that precede and 
follow it, in order to impress their minds 
more fully with the character of that great 
prophet. ‘The time chosen for the picture 
is that when Jeremiah being in confine- 
ment for his unwelcome prophecies in the 
fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim, could 
not go to the temple to announce to the 
people the commands of God. The word 
of the Lord came to him, directing him 
to take a roll, and write on it all the words 
he had spoken unto him from the days of 
Josiah up to that day. The prophet called 
Baruch, and employed him to write all 
these words, and then sent him to the 
Temple, to proclaim them to the people. 

With the exception of a sentinel on 
duty, at the foot of the flight of steps in 
the back ground, there are only two figures, 
Jeremiah and Baruch, both seated, the lat- 
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MR. ALLSTON’S PICTURE—THE BARILLA FINA. 


ter almost wholly in the shade, while the 
light strikes fully on the former. The con- 
trast and the harmony of these two figures 
are admirable. That of the prophet, who 
is of heroic size, recals to mind the energ 
of Michael Angelo’s statue of Moses, while 
the scribe is one of the most truly Ra- 
phaelic designs that has been painted since 
his day. Jeremiah is in the ful! vigour of 
manhood, the veins swelling on the fore- 
head, tears standing in his eyes, which are 
red with weeping, the whole countenance 
filled with the sublimest expression of 
grief; of such grief as a prophet of his ten- 
derness and boldness of character would 
feel in announcing, under the immediate 
inspiration of God, the ruin and desolation 
of his country, as a punishment for their 
iniquities. Baruch has also the deepest 
expression of sorrow, but with this differ- 
ence in degree, that his grief is caused by 
the words of the prophet, while the tribu- 
lation of the latter is excited by the anger 
of an offended Deity. Nothing can be finer 
than the conception and graduation of feel- 
ing in the prophet and the scribe. 

The scene is in the lower courts of an 
extensive palace, beneath which are dun- 
geons; the effects of light and of perspec- 
tive are striking in this architecture; the 
style of it has all the classic simplicity and 
grandeur of Poussin. The whole manner 
of the painting is severe, the accessaries 
few. Without going into the details of 
beauty in its execution, two may be men- 
tioned that will be obvious to every spec- 
tator; the vase by the side of the prophet, 
and the hair of Baruch. In the figures 
there is a fine example of the dignity and 
correctness of the Roman school; and in 
the colouring, of the force and richness of 
the Venitian. Indeed, this painting will be 
an excellent subject for the attentive obser- 
vation of those, who, having never visited 
Europe, wish to obtain an idea of the style 
of the great masters in the highest depart- 
ments of painting. | Boston D. Adv. 


THE BARILLA FINA. 


Extract of a Letter from Henry Bry, esq. receiver 
of public monies at Ouachita, (Monroe,) July 1, 
1820. 


“On the 23d of May, I sowed the seeds 
of barilla fina, which you transmitted. I 
shall take the greatest care of the plant if 
it germinates. He who introduces a useful 
plant renders an essential service to his 
country. The successful cultivator is enti- 
tled to our gratitude equally with the inge- 
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nious mechanic, who teaches us how to stem 
the rapid currents of our mighty rivers. 
“Permit me to make a few remarks on 
the culture of the barilla. In-my travels in 
the south of Europe, I took notice of the 
cultivation of that valuable plant barilla, 
viz: Salsola sativa, Linn. which he de- 
scribes, Salsola diffusa, herbacea, folitis, te- 
retibus, glubris, flortbus conglomeratis, is 
cultivated in the vicinity of Alicant, in Va- 
lencia, in Spain, and was, in the beginning 
of the French revolution, cultivated, with 
great success and profit, about Arles, and 
almost from Perpignan to Marseilles. In 
Spain they sow it in November; in France 
sometimes as late as April. The seeds 
must be sowed thickly, as not one half of 
them are ripe, and the practice is not to 
wait for their maturity before burning the 
plant. When sowed in land not salted, 
(viz. on the sea shore or salt marshes,) the 
plant degenerates, and the third crop yields 
almost nothing but potash. In this country 
it will grow well—tne climate is congenial 


_to the plant; but, if I mistake not, there 


can be no great crops, except on the sea 
shore, and about the salines, which are 
very numerous in the vale of Mississippi. 
Between this place and Natchitoches there 
is about four or five hundred acres of land 
in one body, containing a large quantity of 
muriate de soude, and there it will flourish. 
Although we now extract the soude from the 
muriate de soude, (common salt,) by the aid 
of sulphuric acid, yet the value of the soude 
from barilla will not be much diminished: 
for, in some particular dyes, the soude of 
common salt will not answer the intention. 
If the plant succeeds, I will send seeds to 
friends who live in the neighbourhood of 
salines. I have no doubt it is worth culti- 
vating on the sea shores of the United 
States, from lat. 56 to the southernmost 
cape of Florida. ‘That will be the country 
for barilla. H. Bry. 


* The Commissioner of the General Land Office.” 
Notr—The seeds of darilla fina were trans- 
mitted by Mr. Forsyth, minister of the United 
States in Spain. They have been distributed 
extensively. In the manufacture of glass, of 
hard soap, in dyeing, &c. the soda obtained by 
the incineration of barilla, is of very great value. 
.M. 


General Land Office, August 26, 1820. 








Mygriculture. 





We consider ourselves much obliged to the 
correspondent who furnished the foliowing ad- 
dress to farmers, and respectfully request his fur- 
ther assistance. There are probably some inac- 
curacies in the pointing in one or two parts, con- 











cerning which we should have been glad of an 
opportunity of consulting him. 


FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 
Indian Corn: its bad and good Culture. 


An agricultural traveller, who has re- 
cently passed through parts of Montgo- 
mery, Berks, Lehigh, Northampton and 
Philadelphia counties, by the great roads 
leading through them, wishes, most cordial- 
ly and earnestly, to call the attention of 
the farmers to their unfortunate style of 
agriculture, in some important particulars. 

After leaving the neighbourhood of Nor- 
ristown, with a few exceptions, a barely 
tolerable field of Indian corn was rarely to 
be seen, until he arrived, on his return 
from Easton, into the southern parts of 
Bucks county. The foes to all good hus- 
bandry, weeds, were predominant in al- 
most every cornfield. If, perchance, the 
interior was tolerably clear, a circumstance 
which rarely occurred, the weeds around 
the enclosures were so lamentably abun- 
dant, that the corn was, in a great degree, 


~obscured. Good and bad land exhibited 


the like ruinous and disgusting appearance 
and miserable promise; and the same bad 
system of culture prevailed. ‘The plough- 
ing was generally shallow, whatever might 
be the texture of the soil. Every field was 
ridged; many had been broken up in bulks, 
and furrows were always thrown up to the 
plants, for the drought to turn into dust, 
or indurate into impenetrable clods. ‘The 
middle spaces between the rows were un- 
touched, either by the plough or the har- 
row in very numerous instances. Count- 
iess varieties of pestiferous coarse grasses 
and weeds took possession of these ne- 
glected spots, furnishing a counterbalance 
to any supplies from the earth or the air, 
which the corn plants, in the absence of 
these pests, might have drawn, and effec- 
tually preventing the extension of their 
roots beyond the bounds of the elevated 
furrows, or narrow ridges, in which they 
were imprisoned. Can it then be wonder- 
ed at, that the crops evidenced a sickly, 
stunted, and wretched appearance, both in 
colour and size? In some fields, where 
limestone prevailed, and, perhaps, lime had 
been applied, the colour was better, but the 
weeds and grasses abundant; on the head 
lands particularly, which are seldom suf- 
ficiently, if at all, stirred and cleaned: 
thus establishing a mischievous nursery of 
poisonous pests to perpetuate their scourges 
on future crops. Fall ploughing was rare- 
ly, if at all, practised; and lime little used, 
even in many limestone districts. One 





quences, the most 
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farmer said, “their land was hot enough | 
without lime” It is hoped, that this su- 
perlative ignorance of the qualities of on | 
which, when slacked, is the coldest of all 
substances applied to land, is confined to 
the individual sporting the opinion. One 
of the uses of lime is to supply the soil, 
and that not too lavishly, with calcareous 
matter, when its caustic qualities are sub- 
dued. 

This is not an exaggerated, but is a re- 
gretful picture. It is held up to intelli- 
gent and well disposed farmers, who, by 
viewiny its deformities may banish entire- 
ly their present mode of culture, which, by 
its own showing, is proved to be radically 
wrong. A corn crop ts not only in itself, 
but when well cultivated is in its conse- 
yaluable of all our pro- 
ducts. With an abhorrence of weeds, the 
test of intelligence in a farmer, he can, 
with a corn crop, more effectually clean 
and prepare his fields for succeeding crops, 


than can be done by any other cultere. | 


Whilst he is attending his corn, which will 
not with impunity suffer neglect, he is not 
only invigorating and increasing his crop, 
but he is subduing his worst enemies— 
weeds of all kinds. This makes ample 
amends for the exhaustion of the soil by 
this gigantic plant. 

The change recommended, is dictated 
not only by reasonable theory, but is found- 
ed on long experience and multitudinous 
practical proofs. 


Beep and Flat Culture. 


Plough your fields throughout deeply ; 
and that in the fall, to expose and destroy 
the eggs of the gr uly moth; and roll, to pul- 
verize the clods. Harrow in lime at this 
season, or on spring ploughed ground, for 
corn; and do not spread it on your fallows 
for wheat; because it is then injurious to 
your winter erain crop; as frequent expe- 
rience has shown. 
or drills, lightly, with the plouch; and 
thereafter never suffer the plough to enter 
your fields. Work entirely with harrows ; 
whereof procure the necessary variety ; 
some with large, and others with smaller 
hoes. ‘These cut up weeds, and sufficiently 
stir your intervals to any depth you choose. 
If the hand hoes be found indispensable, 
use them near your plants; but never hill 
or pleugh up furrows. The common har- 


row will have its share of usefulness; and 
spare it not. As often as young we eeds ap- 
pear; or your surface becoines crusty, often 

occasioned by drought after rains, ply the 
barrows. You will then have a deep, loose 


Mark out your squares | 
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and light body of pulverized soil, for vour 
roots to penetrate. It will imbibe the dews 
and gases from the atmosphere; and afford, 
in the severest droughts, perpetual mois- 
ture and nourishment; which will be ex- 
clusively applied to your corn plant; hav- 
ing no robbers to contend with. In droughts, 
deeply stirred soil inhales and retains mois- 
ture. In wet seasons, itis the least injured ; 
because it affords room for superabundant 
wetness. Being elastic and buoyant, it 
does not consolidate or settle into concrete 
bodies, like shallow ploughed, cloddy, and 
unstirred ground. The corn roots (which 
have, in such ground, been measured ten 
feet long,) will have a continuous and not 
a divided soil, wherein to expand and ex- 
tend themselves ; in which, it being loose, 
deep, and constantly moist, the roots will 
far exceed those confined to narrow de- 
tached ricges, wherein they are short and 
starved. It is an idle opinion, to suppose 
that plants spend themselves in roots. The 
stronger the root, the more vigorous is the 
plant. 

If you will introduce the plough after 
the first breaking up, either before or after 
planting; and squares are the most commo- 
dious for thorongh stirring and cleaning; 


| plough shallow; so as not to disturb the 


deeply buried sod. Let the harrows levei 
and flatten your surface at the next opera- 
tion; and continue them exclusively in all 
future stirrings. Your culture will be easier, 
cheaper, and more abundantly profitable, 
than those who are accustomed to the old 
modes will believe, until they see. 

If your field requires drains, draw fur- 
rows in proper places. If it be naturally 
wet, break up deeply in very broad lands, 
on which the harrows may still be used, 
and drains sufficiently multiplied. If it be 
stony, rugged, or harsh, either plant other 
crops, or ‘strengthen your harrows; ridged 
ground dries the soonest,and burns through; 
so does all shallow ploughed soil, whe ther 
ridged or flat. Attraction of moisture is 
trifling, and ev aporation rapid. 

Be not afraid of cutting corn roots, which 
benefit by excision; throwing out, on the 
parts attached to the plants, numerous 
fibres, to draw in and communicate their 
food. 

Your corn, in deeply ploughed and fre- 
quently stirred ground, will resist storms 
and heavy rains, owing to the strength and 
numbers of its roots, far beyond hilled or 
ridged plants. If it yields to ‘the storm, and 
leans, the extent, tenacity, and reacting con- 


traction of the roots, will generally restore 


the erect position of the stalks: whereas, in 
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the ridged or hill culture, the roots are 
short, brittle, and incapable of recovery. It 
is not uncommon in the deep and flat cul- 
ture, for those called finger roots, to grow 
entirely or greatly extended under instead 
of above the surface; and throw out innu- 
merable fibres, to support the stalk. 

Detach all suckers, which are robbers; 
and top, in due season, to shorten the lever, 
insure the standing of the stalks, and faci- 
litate the ripening “of the grains. 

Banish all apprehensions, that working 
among corn in dry weather, is injurious. 


The contrary is the truth; for your har- | 


rows will, in such weather, have the double 
effect of more certainly destroying weeds, 
and pulverizing, to open mou ths to take in 
moisture and gases, from the dews and the 
air. 

It being seldom practised in Pennsylva- 
nia, I need not warn you against sowing 
winter grain in the same year with corn. 
This not only scourges your land, but inter- 


feres with the great use of the cleaning cul- | 
ture, affording the time and oppor tunity for | 


weeds to recover their pestiferous reign, 
and is a sure test of slovenly and covetous 
farming. 

If you will not at once believe in this 
system of corn husbandry, now frequently 
and ever successfully practised, where the 
best crops are to be seen, try a small por- 
tion of your field—do it justice—and com- 
pare it with the old mode, for your own and 
your neighbour’s conviction. Whatever may 
be hastily thought of these observations, 
they are, with the most friendly wishes for 
their prosperity, offered for the serious con- 


sideration of liberal minded and unpreju- | 


diced farmers; among whom numberless 
instances of good farming, in other respects, 
are to be found, and to which the greatest 


proportion of the corn culture is a mortify- | 


Ing contrast. Menror. 
September 10th, 1820. 

Peach Trees—The cultivation of this 
tree has become very interesting to garden- 
ers in the vicinity of this city. A very sim- 
ple mode of preserving and restoring them 
when apparently nearly destroyed ‘by the 
disease so fatal to them in this quarter, and 
cemmonly called the “ Yellows,” has been 
accidentally discovered by a gentleman in 
this city. A statement of the fact, as it oc- 
curred, will convey all necessary informa- 
tion. In the fall of 1818, a very fine tree 
standing in his yard, was ‘apparently dead 
from the effects of the abovementioned dis- 
ease—throughout the fall and winter, very 


large quantities of common wood ashes 
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were casually thrown by the servants about 
the root of the tree. To the astonishment 
of all who had seen it the preceeding fall, it 
put forth its leaves vigorously the next sea- 
son, and bore abundance of fine fruit. A 
small quantity of wood ashes was again 
thrown round its root last fall, and the tree 
is now so full of fine fruit that it has be- 
come necessary to prop it up. This isa 
very simple remedy, and certainly worthy 
of trial. 

The foregoing paragraph is from Mr. 
Lang’s gazette of this morning. A gentle- 
man has since called upon us, who has tried 
the same experiment, with all the success 
he could have desired. He wishes us to re- 
commend this simple method of preserving 
this valuable fruit tree to the public; and 
he also suggests to the New York Agricul- 
tural Society, the expediency of having 
printed handbills of the above article, 
stuck up in all the markets, and given to 
every countryman who attends them, that 
the information may be as wisely diffused 
as possible. [M. V. Com. Adv. 








ecord. 


The attention of the peop! le of Ohio, and the 
western states general'y, lias been attracted by 
some speculations in the newspapers upon the 
subjeet of another great western canal from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio mver. This will be a continua- 
tion of the inland navigation about to be opened 
by the great canal of New York. and will proba- 
bly be effected, as the success of the former un- 
dertaking has been sv much greater, (or earlier 
at least) than was hoped for. 

A man died at Conhoctoi, New York, in six 
minutes from the sting of a bee at the lower 
point of the ear. 








a Pe om 
England. —The queen of England Wien 
to receive and answer popular addresses fri 
various parts of the kingdom. Some of her an- 
swers look very much like an intimation of an 


appeal to the people, should the lords decide 
against her. 





FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 
The true business of the 
province of parliament, is diniet prin ly set 
aside by this scandalous question of the queen’s 
irregularities. It has caused the iadefinite post- 
ponement of the subjects of Roman Catholic 
emancipation and parliamentary reform, with 
other great inquiries tending to provide reme- 
dies either for the political disaffection or the 
physical distress by which the existence of the 
government ani social order itself are threatened. 
The monopoly of interest which it has gained 
in the legislature is pleasantly illustrated in the 
following passage of a speech of lord Holland 
on the alien bill, delivered July 18th. 
** As ne thought this bill well worthy of atten- 
tion, he was not to be deterred from perf rming 
his duty because there was another subject 


which attracted much attention, As to that sub- 
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ject, indeed, the public and parliament, and in 
some degree, he would own, he himself were 
in the situation which was described by the au- 
thor of a book which he had read eighteen years 
ago. The author of that work, Mr. Eaton, who 
had put his observations during his travels in 
Turkey into a book called the Survey of the 
Turkish Empire, happened to land at a port of 
Bulgaria with twenty-six persons in his suite, 
where he was iritroduced to the Greek govern- 
or; who was sitting on a bench with a Turk of 
reat distinction. This Turk, with a look which 
manifested that “ great distinction,” gave his 
order, that Mr. Eaton, with all his suite, should 
have their heads cut off, and he accordingly 
sent for a bag, probably a green bag, as green 
was a colour in great honour with persons of 
that persuasion, [a laugh!] and for some sawdust, 
the bag being to receive the heads, and the saw- 
dust to absorb the blood of Mr. Eaton and his 
companions. In the suite of Mr. Eaton, was an 
interpreter of the Italian nation, besides whom, 
there was not one who could speak a word of 
Turkish. The whole of the twenty-six were 
very earnest with the interpreter to state who 
they were, and what claims they had on the re- 
spect of the Turkish authorities. But he had 
unfortunately got a glimpse of the bag, and 
with all the gmmace which is peculiar to the 
people of the south of Europe, he kept exclaim- 
ing (and nota word else would he utter), AA! 
quel sacco ! quel maledetto sacco! “Oh! that bag! 
that accursed bag!” {a laugh!] so that Mr. Eaton 
and his followers were in imminent danger of 
losing their property, their lives, and possibly 
their characters, because this bag so filled the 
imagination of the interpreter. When he saw 
the number of the bills on the table, he thought 
the country was something in the situation of 
Mr. Eaton’s suite, since parliament, the inter- 
preter of the wishes of the people, was likely 
to allow their pockets to be picked, and their 
liberties to be endangered, because of their dis- 
may at the accursed green bag. {A laugh !]” 

If there be any topic besides this to which se- 
rious attention is paid, it is the extension of the 
British trade. Committees of parliament had 
been busy in examining the merchants of Lon- 
don and Liverpool engaged in the commerce 
with South America, with a view to ascertain its 
value and the means of its enlargement. The 
reports of the committees appointed to investi- 
gate the state of trade, agriculture and manufac- 
tures, generally, do not hold out the expecta- 
tion that there will be any material relaxation 
of the restrictive system. They recognise it, im- 

liedly at least, as a national! evil, but represent 
it as incapable of speedy cure, by reason of the 
vast, unmanageable interests which it has cre- 
ated. Mr. Wallace, in presenting (July 18th), 
the first of the reports of the committee en fo- 
reign trade, complained heavily of “the extra- 
ordinary multiplication and complexity of the 
laws by which commerce was aijected.” He 
stated that the number of laws relative to mer- 
cantile transactions was, in 1815, fifteen hun- 
dred, of which eleven hundred were in full and 
almost daily operation; and that many additions 
had been since made. 





Dr. Dwight’s Theology has been reprinted in 
England, in five octavo volumes. We have seen 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


a letter fromthe Rev. Mr. Horne (author of “ An 
Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, &c. &c.’”) 
in which he states, that he has read few modern 
works on theology with more profit. 





The Bank of England have made choice of a 
plan for engraving bank notes. A distinguished 
member of the committee to which the selec- 
tion was entrusted, in a letter toa gentleman in 
this city, stated that one objection to Perkins 
and Fairman’s plan was, that it was thought in- 
expedient to entrust so important a work to fo~ 
reigners. One of the committee has published 
a pamphlet, to prove that Perkins’ notes could 
be counterfeited. This he has defied them to 
prove. On the other hand, the note on the plan 
adopted was handed to Mr. Perkins, who suc. 
cessfully imitated it in three days. 





The British armament which drove the pirates 
from the Persian gulf, and took possession of 
their forts and works, has been attacked by the 
robbers and has suffered much loss. 


Spain.—The king of Spain is the object of 
the most enthusiastic popularity. Whenever he 
appears among his people, his presence is greet- 
ed by the acclamations of thousands. His ma- 
jesty is said to feel sensibly the happiness of the 
change that has been effected in his situation. 
The people of Spain mark in every way their 
enthusiasm of the constitution, and even every 
article of fashionable dress now bears the dis- 
tinctive appellation of La Constitusion. 


in epeetieenatueeal 

Prussia.—A great quarrel took place in Ber- 
lin in July, between the military and the popu- 
lace. The mob were successful for a long time, 
but were at last overpowcred by fresh troops. It 
is said that the Prussian nation will not much 
longer submit to the evasions by which the king 
has avoided giving them the promised constitu- 
tion. 











We are much pleased to hear that Messrs. 
Thomas Dobson and Son are about to republish 
Hallam’s View of the Middle Ages, a work that 
supplies with great ability an important chasm 
in the annals of history 

The third No. of Tanner’s American Atlas 
will be published in the course of the ensuing 
month. The unusual length of time which has 
elapsed since the publication of the second num- 
ber of this work, was occasioned by a desire on 
the part of the author, to avail himself of some 
important geographical information, which has 
recently been received, and incorporated into 
the work. 

——_ 


In answer to the reproof of S. T. “that we 
have given no account of the fever,” we inform 


him, that it has been thought proper to wait till 


the alarm shall have subsided, and then to pro- 
cure a succinct history of the disease from a 


source to be depended upon. 








Patent Machine Paper of J. & T. Gilpin, Brandywine. 





Clark & Raser, Printers. 


